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THE PRESENT STATE OF CELTIC STUDIES. 


IN this article the intention is to show briefly what modern science 
has proved in respect to the Celtic languages. We shall consider 
shortly how the Celtic languages stand in relationship to the other 
leading European tongues, how they are related to each other, 
and especially how Gaelic is related to itself historically. In a 
future article an account will be given of the ethnological and 
antiquarian theories now advocated by the leading scientists in 
these subjects. 

The Celtic languages are divided into two leading groups, the 
Goidelic and Brythonic. The leading difference between these 
two groups lies in the change of an original Celtic gv into Goidelic 
¢, but into Brythonic g. Thus Old Gaelic céic (five) appears in 
Old Welsh as pimp, pointing to an Old Celtic gvengve, Latin 
quinque. The Goidelic group of Celtic is divided again into three 
leading branches or dialects: (1) the Irish Gaelic, (2) the Scotch 
Gaelic, and (3) the Manx. The Brythonic group also divides 
into three branches: (1) the Welsh, (2) the Cornish (extinct since 
last century), and (3) the Breton, in France. Both the Welsh and 
the Irish exist in glosses and MSS. as far back as the 8th century, 
and this early period is called respectively Old Irish and Old 
Welsh, while from the 11th and 12th century, when the process 
of change and decay has well advanced, they are called Middle 
Irish or Welsh, and the dialects of our day and the last three 
centuries are named New or Modern. For Irish there is even an 
older period still, in the Ogamic inscriptions of early Christian 
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times. In France, two thousand years ago, more or less, the 
Celtic language spoken was of a pre-historic Welsh type ; it thus 
belonged to the Brythonic branch, or rather to the pre-historic 
Brythonic ; for even so early as that the two great branches of 
the original Celtic language must have existed. Thus, Gaulish, 
as this language of Old Gaul is called, presents Gaelic eig as 
pempe. We know this Gaulish only from inscriptions, place and 
person names, and separate words recorded by ancient writers ; 
there are no literary remains of it, great and powerful and highly 
civilised though the Gauls were as a nation. 

The Celtic languages belong to the Indo-European or Aryan 
group of languages, which comprises the languages of the chief 
nations of Europe, Western Asia, and India. The languages 
comprised under the name Indo-European are grouped as 
follows: (1) The Indian group—ancient Sanskrit and the modern 
Hindoo dialects ; (2) the Iranian group—ancient and modern 
Persian, and Zend ; (3) the Armenian; (4) the Greek family— 
ancient and modern, and, possibly, Albanian; (5) the Latin or 
Italian group—Latin and the modern Romance tongues—Italian, 
French, Spanish, &c.—descended from Latin; (6) the Celtic 
group; (7) the Slavonic group — Bulgarian, Servian, Polish, 
Bohemian, and Russian; (8) the Lettic or Baltic group—old 
Prussian and Lithuanian, and modern Lettic; and (9) the Teutonic 
group — Gothic, Scandinavian, German, and English. These 
languages and sub-languages can all be proved to be descended 
from one parent language, for their grammar—the inflections, 
stems, and pronouns—are the same in type and descent, and 
their vocabularies have numerous words and roots in common. 
It was the discovery of Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, 
and its presentment to European scholars towards the end of 
last century that first gave the true scientific start to philology, 
The European languages were compared with Sanskrit, and the 
“thoughts of men were widened” by the kinship of nations which 
such evidence of common origin pointed to. The Sanskrit was 
raised to the position of elder brother of all the other languages— 
some even claimed it as the parent language ; and the respect- 
ability of European tongues in the first half of this century 
depended on their more or less close relationship or no relation- 
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ship with Sanskrit. By-and-bye sounder views prevailed as to 
the position of Sanskrit, and Schleicher, more than a generation 
ago, made a genealogical table of the Indo-European tongues, 
showing the exact degrees of relationship of the main families. 
He found that the languages grouped themselves into three 
leading groups: (1) The Aryan division—the Indian and Iranian 
languages ; (2) the South-Western European—Greek, Italic, and 
Celtic ; and (3) the Northern European—Lettic, Slavonic, and 
Teutonic. The home of the original Aryans or Indo-Europeans 
who spoke the original parent tongue was in the Central High- 
lands of Asia; so Schleicher’s theory ran. This parent people 
separated ; first the Slavo-Teutonic, the language which afterwards 
became Slavonic and Teutonic, branched off; then after a time 
those that remained split into two, and the Graeco-Italo-Celtic 
parted company with the Indo-Iranic or Aryan. The Graeco- 
Italo-Celtic family came westwards, and again split into two—the 
Greek and the Italo-Celtic. Fick, some fifteen years ago, 
slightly modified Schleicher’s groupings. The original Indo- 
European divided into two main families—the Asiatic and the 
European. The Asiatic includes the Indian and the Iranian 
branches, known shortly as the Aryan division. The European 
group split up into two after a while—the South-Western 
European and the Northern European divisions. The South- 
Western division includes the Greek, Latin, and Celtic; the 
Northern division includes the Slavonic (with the Lettic family) 
and the Teutonic. These groupings are founded on correspond- 
ences in inflections, phonetics, and vocabulary—or, in short, 
on grammar and dictionary. The following table will make this 
genealogical view perfectly clear :— 
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The latest views, however, discard the genealogical idea, and 
adopt the view that juxtaposition or geographical position decides 
the relationship between the different groups. Two Indo- 
European languages bordering upon one another have always 
some features common to them alone. Accordingly, instead of 
Schleicher and Fick’s genealogical tree, we have rather a wave 
which spreads in concentric circles ever thinner in proportion as 
it is further from the centre, or, as Schmidt, the author of this 
view, says, “an oblique plane inclined from Sanskrit to Celtic in 
an uninterrupted line.” This view places Greek and its neigh- 
bour Armenian as intermediates or steps between the Aryan 
(Asiatic) and Latin ; the Latin stands between Greek and Celtic ; 
Celtic again lies between Latin and Teutonic; and between 
Teutonic and Asiatic Aryan is the Slavo-Lettic. There is thus 
made a chain, which, starting from Asia, passes through Armenian, 
Greek, Albanian, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Lettic, and Slavonic 
back to Asia again. 

The position of Celtic in the Indo-European kinship was until 
lately a matter on which philologists held much dispute. When 
Sir William Jones, in 1786, demonstrated the importance of 
Sanskrit, then lately introduced to European notice, he not merely 
said that Latin and Greek sprung from the same origin as San- 
skrit, but suggested that Gothic and Celtic had the same origin as 
Sanskrit. This was spoken about the same time that Pinkerton, 
who led the anti-Celt crusade at that time, suggested the proba- 
bility that Celtic mythology was Hottentot in type, and their 
language “as remote from Greek as Hottentot is from the Lap- 
ponic.” Celtic enthusiasts, however, were able to give him a 
Roland for his Oliver, but both sides left the scientific study of 
the language to the German. The recognition of Celtic, as an 
Aryan language, was slow. Bopp even said in 1823—“ We might 
add, besides the above-mentioned languages that are to be com- 
pared with the Sanskrit, still many another one to the present 
examination, if it were our intention to embrace those languages 
which bear separate relations with the Sanskrit. There are found 
of these several in the Celtic speech-family; and the Finnish and 
related dialects, as well as Hungarian and Albanian, offer also, 
especially in the pronouns (the truest of ancient forms), the most 
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wonderful similarity.” Even at that time Bopp could mix up 
Celtic with two such non-Aryan languages as Finnish and Hun- 
garian, nor did it find a leading place in his comparative grammar, 
published in 1833, though its connection with Sanskrit was sub- 
ordinately recognised. Our countryman Pritchard published in 
1831 his “ Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” where the con- 
nection of Celtic and Sanskrit was abundantly proved by a com 
parison of words and of grammar. Yet Pott, one of the leading 
philologists of the time, could in 1836 speak of a non-Sanskrit 
kernel or ground in Celtic. Pictet, in 1837, and Bopp, with more 
weight, in 1838, demonstrated that Celtic must take its place 
among the Indo-European languages. This view was rendered 
“unassailable by the appearance of Zeuss's epoch-making work in 
1853, the Grammatica Celtica. 
Yet, in the genealogical grouping shortly afterwards in vogue, 
a dispute arose as to whether Celtic was more allied to Latin or 
Teutonic. Schleicher grouped it along with Latin, basing his 
theories on the stems in -tion-, the dat. plural in 4, the futures in 
6, and the passive in #, all which are peculiar to Latin and Gaelic. 
Lottner and Ebel maintained that Celtic was more allied to 
Teutonic than to Latin, but they had to base their arguments on 
“a pervading anology in the Slavonian, Teutonic, and both 
branches of the Celtic,” and, when they brought forward single 
instances in phonetics, declension, or conjugation, these were either 
of little significance or were actually wrong. In modern philo- 
logy so much has been revolutionised in the matter of inter- 
relationship of languages that the importance of the question is 
not now so great. Windisch, however, says:—‘The Celtic 
languages belong to the Indo-Germanic or Aryan languages, and 
stand in the circle of the same between the Italian and Germanic. 
The points where they touch with the Italian languages are, 
especially in the conjugation, more numerous and important than 
those with the Germanic.” M. D’Arbois de Jubainville, in a 
recent article, has shown that Latin is, of all Indo-European 
tongues, nearest allied to Celtic; indeed he seems to prove, as he 
asserts, that they formed, at a remote period, one people speaking 
one language. He points in proof to the z genitive of Latin and 
Celtic o stems (originally a locative), the -tion- stem, the future in 
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6, and the passive in r (despite the Indian -ve and -rate), which are 
peculiar to Latin and Celtic; and the z plural of o stems, the 
dative plural in 4, the s aorist of Irish, and other minor details, which 
are all absent in the Germanic and represented there by forms 
equally unknown to Celtic. 

Grimm’s law of interchange of sounds in the Indo-European 
languages, enunciated fully in 1822, is parallel in its effect 
on the progress of philology to the effect of Newton’s 
law of gravitation or Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis on their 
respective sciences. System thereafter ruled amid the chaos. 
A glance at the work of Pritchard, who had not taken ad- 
vantage of Grimm’s system, will at once reveal how mighty a 
revolution was effected, if we compare our order with Pritchard’s 
chaos, a chaos which is better than the veteran Lhuyd’s of over a 
century previous only because Sanskrit had opened a wider vista 
of comparison. Bopp was the first to make real discoveries in 
the Celtic philological field. This was in his work in 1838 on the 
Celtic languages. He discovered that the whole of the aspira- 
tions and eclipses of Irish and Gaelic are nothing else than the 
relics and results of the after-action of the old case-endings. 
The eclipsis, for instance, is caused by the nasal of the singular 
accusative case, or of the neuter nominative singular, or of the 
genitive plural, all of which, as in Greek, ended with #. This 
nasal in falling away left its after-influences on the initial syllable 
of the next word following. This eclipsis is rare in Scotch Gaelic, 
but it does exist. Thus, we say “ ar n-athair” (our father), where 
ar n- is the genitive plural avan for an original (#)ostran, exactly 
parallel to the Latin ostrum. The aspiration of vowel-flanked 
consonants is the leading feature of the Celtic languages. This 
aspiration happens first within the individual word, as mathair 
for matir, where ¢ being vowel-flanked is softened to (4)%. But 
the researches of philologists, beginning with Bopp and ending 
with Windisch, have shown that not merely within the individual 
word does this principle hold, but it also applies to syntactical 
combinations; that is to say, certain sets of words, namely, a 
substantive with a foregoing article, possessive pronoun, numeral, 
preposition, or interjection, or a following genitive or adjective, 
and a verb with a prefixed adjective, preposition, conjunction, 
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compound relative, or negative or interrogative, or with a 
following object or subject, form a junctio, as Ebel said, or 
grammatical combination; and these words have a phonetic 
influence on each other, and are held together by a common 
accent. In fact, these combinations are, as respects phonetic laws, 
regarded in Celtic as one word, and indeed many of them are 
written together as one word in the oldest manuscripts. Hence, 
if a previous word in such a combination ended originally in a 
vowel, the initial consonant of the next word is aspirated, if the 
consonant is of an aspirable character. But if the previous word 
ended in a consonant, the succeeding word was not affected. 
Thus, we have fear ceart (right man), but dean cheart (right 
woman), because the former stood originally as viras-certas, while 
the latter was dena-certa. In the former the ¢ of certas was 
defended by the s of viras, but in dena-certa the ¢ was alone and 
vowel-flanked, and hence became aspirated. 

Bopp and his fellow-workers knew the Celtic tongues only in 
their modern and phonetically decayed form. But in 1853 Zeuss 
produced his monumental work, the Grammatica Celtica, where 
only the oldest forms of the Celtic languages, as found in manus- 
cripts of a thousand years old, more or less, were considered. 
This work forms the foundation of Celtic philology. Now, in its 
second edition, published under the editorship of Ebel in 1871, 
it is a mine of linguistic material for the Celtic tongues. Here we 
have Celtic phonetics, Celtic declension, nominal and pronominal, 
Celtic conjugation, and Celtic word construction, placed on a sure 
basis of science for the first time. Since then the work of Celtic 
philology has proceeded with vigour and success, largely bene- 
fiting by every advance made in the general philology of the 
Indo-European languages. The leading men since Zeuss are— 
Ebel, who first placed Celtic declension in clear relation with that 
of Latin, Greek, and the other languages, even attempting to 
restore the old Celtic forins ; Stokes, who has laboured, and still 
labours vigorously, we are glad to say, in every field of Celtic 
philology—derivation, declension, conjugation, and phonetics— 
and whose contribution to this work is second only to that of 
Zeuss himself ; Windisch, a younger man—a man of this genera- 
tion, who has edited old Gaelic texts, has made elaborate research 
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into the laws of desinence or inflexional termination, known in Ger- 
man as “auslaut,” has contributed the Celtic derivation to Curtius’ 
great work, and has written a compendium of Irish grammar 
invaluable for its completeness and accuracy; Rhys, professor of 
Celtic in Oxford ; Gaidoz, who started the Revue Celtique, and 
edited it till last year; D’ Arbois de Jubainville, present editor 
of the Revue Celtique, who has written much on Irish literature, 
law, and mythology. There are such new men in the field as 
Thurneysen, Zimmer, Loth, Kuno Meyer, and others, whose 
work is of great value, with the promise of much more in the time 
to come. 

Under Grimm’s law of interchange of consonantal mute 
sounds, Celtic takes its place by the side of Latin and Greek, 
as against English and German. But it has its peculiarities: p 
is entirely lost, except when ¢ followed it; compare athair and 
seachd to Latin pater and septem. It has changed, as the English 
has done, the original Indo-European aspirates gh, dh, bh to the 
medials g, d, d respectively. Its present aspirates are later develop- 
ments, Thus modern Gaelic f is but v strengthened, as fear is 
equal to Latin wr; while modern ch, th, ph, gh, dh, bh, are merely 
vowel-flanked forms of ¢, ¢, ~, g, a, ’ respectively. Hence we 
have the rule that if a mute begins words the Indo-European 
hard and soft mutes are unchanged in Celtic, while the aspirates 
become soft mutes ; but, in the middle or end of words, the mute 
is represented by its corresponding aspirate. Another peculiarity 
follows from this: unaspirated ¢, g, ¢, d, ~, 6 in the middle or end 
ofa word can never correspond to these letters in any other language. 
They really stand for some double consonant. Thus the d of 
ceud stands for Old Gaelic ¢ (cét), and it again stood for mt (centum). 
Usually non-initial ¢c, 4, stand for cc, ¢t, Pp, as seac, cat, ceap are 
equal to Latin siccus, cattus, cippus respectively. So g, d, 6 often 
stand for ¢, 4, p with a nasal preceding, as dig stands for 
quingue and deud for dent-. The liquids 4, m, n, r and the sibilant 
s stand for the corresponding Indo-European letters. The Gaelic 
vowel sounds are very difficult to handle, for a succeeding vowel 
affects a preceding one usually in some way, and hence it is often 
difficult to find what really was the original vowel. Besides, it 
is only a few years since a correct account was given of the 
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original Indo-European vowel system. The vowels e and 0, for 
example, were not supposed to have existed in that language. Con- 
sequently, even in our best works on Celtic, all the five vowels are 
set down as possible representatives of an original a, the truth 
being that this a stands for a, ¢,0. The Indo-European vowel 
system, it is now known, was practically the same as the Greek. 
Where Greek and Latin agree on the same short vowel, the Gaelic, 
in ‘uninfluenced root vowels, follows them. The long vowels a, é, « 
are the same in Gaelic as in the Indo-European ; long e appears as 
long 2, (righ from rég-), and long o generally becomes wa. But the 
influence of neighbouring vowels and even of consonants, 
especially the liquids, renders the vowel system very complicated. 
Two years ago Zimmer and Thurneysen discovered simultaneously 
the rules and the influence of accent in Gaelic, old and new. The 
discovery effects not a little revolution in Gaelic phonetics: the 
confusion of the compounded verbs was at once unravelled. The 
accent of the Old Gaelic noun was the same as that of the modern 
Gaelic; it was on the first syllable. But in the compounded 
verb the acute accent rested, as a rule, on the second syllable, the 
exceptions being that the imperative placed the accent on the 
first syllable, and this occurred also after the negative and inter- 
rogative particles, and the conjunction gu with two other 
obsolete ones. Thus, faic (see) ; future ch? for old present at-chi 
(the unaccented preposition a¢- being dropped in modern Gaelic) ; 
imperative, face for f-aid-c, with accent on the preposition ; past 
tense, after negative particle, chan fhaca for f-ad-ca, with accent 
again on the preposition. The same holds with wx? (“ will do,” 
for do-gntu), dean for old dé (do-gni, with accent on the preposi- 
tion do), rinn for do-rigni (rigni=ro-gni). When the accent falls 
on the root, it is preserved intact, but when the accent falls on the 
preposition, the root is truncated and phonetically spoiled. 
Passing from phonetics, let us glance briefly at what has been 
done in grammar—in declension and conjugation. The orthodox 
five declensions of Latin are now abandoned by philologists. Declen- 
sion is now divided into three main parts, according to the ending 
of the stems. Stems ending in the vowels a and o are vowel 
stems; stems ending in a consonant before the case terminations 
are consonant stems, and allied to these are the semi-vowel stems 
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inzand #. Hence we have the a, 9, i, wu, and consonant declen- 
sions, with the case terminations of the last three the same. Celtic 
declension was like Latin and Greek declension. We can restore it 
fairly well from Old Irish by attending to the laws of auslaut, as 
the Germans call it—that is, by attending to the terminations of 
the cases. The a stems of Gaelic are all feminine, as cas “ foot” 
(for original cora), genitive coise (for coxés); this answers to the 
Latin first declension. The o stems are the masculine nouns that 
have the genitive singular and nominative plural made by insert- 
ing an z into the terminal syllable; nominative dard (“bard” for 
bardos, or prehistoric Gaelic bardas), gen. baird (for bardi), nom. 
plural daird (for bardoi or bardi). The ¢ and uw stems are like the 
Latin and Greek nouns in zs and us, of the third (and fourth) 
declension. Thus swé/and other such nouns whose last vowel is z hav- 
ing a genitive in a with the 7 dropped, as sa/a (for prehistoric si#/ayos), 
belong to the z declensions. The consonant declensions had the 
stem ending in consonants, mute, liquid, and sibilant. The most 
important Gaelic consonant stems were in ¢ or ac, andin. For 
in the onward progress of the language the plural terminations 
were lost, and only the stem remained. The stem, being longer 
than the nominative singular, was made to do duty for a plural. 
Hence we get our plurals in ”, which are really nothing else than 
stems like Latin 4om(o) (man), pl. omin(es), with the last syllable 
of the nominatives sing. and plu. left off. The guttural stem ae 
or ack comes in to help the ” stem. Hence we get the plural 
termination -achan or -ichean. The fem. a stems, as well as the z 
and « stems, have followed the analogy of the consonant stems in 
the plural. Again the consonant stems have gone over in the 
singular to the o declension. Windisch’s studies on the laws 
of auslaut and on declension can be seen in the Scottish 
Celtie Review, and Stokes’s in the last volume of the Phil- 
logical Society's Transactions. Much has also been done in 
explaining the Old Irish verb, which is very complex. Our 
modern Gaelic verb is but a fragment of what has been. The 
future is entirely lost, its place being taken by the old present. 
So with the aorists in s and ¢. The subjunctive is gone, its place 
being held by the old Secondary Present or Imperfect. The 
personal terminations are, some of them, difficult to explain—the 
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preserved m of the first singular, the 2x of the first sing. subjunc- 
tive, and the s of the third person sing. relative form. Otherwise the 
personal endings and the whole cast of the verb answer to the Latin 
verb, even to having the ¢ of the passive voice. 

The work of lexical etymology, the derivation of words, is 
proceeding rapidly. Ebel, over a generation ago, began examin- 
ing the Gaelic and Welsh vocabulary to see its Indo-European 
relations; Windisch supplied Curtius' great work a dozen years 
ago with the Celtic comparisons, and his work was supplemented 
by Stokes, who has been unremitting in this field. An Irish 
etymological dictionary is promised from two sides—Drs. Atkin- 
son and Zimmer. Hitherto we must say that too little attention, 
especially for phonetics, has been paid to the living dialects; but, 
as this is a strong point with the “‘ New School” of philology, we 
may expect to see this matter soon remedied. 








UNPUBLISHED GAELIC PROVERBS. 





Ts laidir luchag fo cruaich fheoir. 
A mouse is bold under a stack of hay. 


Thig dail gu dorus. 
Credit will come to the door. 
(That is to say, the creditor must be paid some day soon). 


Riaghal, thusa a’ phailteas, is riaghlaidh an airc i fhéin. 
Rule thou the plenty, and want will rule itself, 


Deireadh a’ chrochadair, a chrochadh. 
The hangman’s fate, to be hanged. 
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THE TALE OF THE “BODACH GLAS.” 





[Translated from the Gaelic, by Mrs. Mackellar.| 
THERE was once upon a time a king, and he had an only son—a 
young man of great beauty, who excelled all others in the sports 
of the country, and his father was very proud of him. The young 
man had the habit of going daily to the top of a green knoll that 
was near his father’s house, in order to look out for some one to 
play the game of shinty with him, but whoever played with him 
the king’s son was always sure to win. 

One day he went, as usual, to look about from the top of the 
green knoll that was near his father’s house, and he found there 
before him a grey old man—“ Bodach Glas ”—that he had never 
seen before in his life. 

“ Will you play a round of shinty with me,” said the “ Bodach 
Glas.” “I am willing,” said the king’s son, and they set to, and 
after intense playing on both sides, the “ Bodach Glas” gained 
the victory. 

“Now,” said he to the king’s son, “you must meet me here 
to-morrow, at the same hour, and you must have for me a silver 
shinty and a golden ball, or else you will lose your head.” 

The king’s son went home to his father and told him about 
the matter. “ Do not be afraid,” said the king, “I will get what 
you want for you,” and next day he gave his son the silver shinty 
and the golden ball, and the young man went to deliver them to 
the “ Bodach Glas.” 

“Are you for a round of shinty with me to-day,” said the 
“ Bodach Glas.” “I am willing,” replied the king’s son, and after 
intense playing the “ Bodach Glas ” was again victorious. 

“ Now,” said he to the king’s son, “ You must have for me 
here, at this hour to-morrow, a herd of black cows, having red 
ears, or else you will lose your head.” The king’s son went home 
heavy and sorrowful, and he told his father about the matter. 

The king was sorry for his son, and though the demand was 
not easily met, he told him to be of good courage and he would 
do his best for him. He searched every place with great haste 
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and anxiety, and he got the herd of black cows with red ears, and 
the young man had them at the appointed hour on the green 
knoll, where he delivered them to the “ Bodach Glas.” “Will you 
play a round of shinty with me to-day,” said the “ Bodach Glas.” 

“TI am willing,” said the king’s son, and they set to, and after 
intense playing the “ Bodach Glas” was again victorious. 

“Now,” said he to the king’s son, I lay it as an obligation 
upon you that you must seek me throughout the four red divisions 
of the world—ceithir roinnibh ruadh an domhain—until you find 
me. 

The king’s son was in great distress, and he went home to 
tell his father of the obligation—Geasan—laid upon him. The 
king was very sorrowful, and he told his wife about the matter. 
The king’s wife was the young man’s stepmother, for his own 
mother had died when he was born. His stepmother, however, 
was very fond of him, and as he was setting out in quest of the 
“Bodach Glas,” she told him that she had three sons by the 
husband she had before she married his father, and that the eldest 
of them travelled to the furthest end of the world, where he 
remained ; the second travelled to the half of the world, and 
remained there; and the third had only travelled to the end 
of the nearest quarter of the world, and he settled there. “I will 
make three bannocks, which you will take with you,” said the 
stepmother ; “you will seek my sons,” she continued, “and when 
they taste the bannock, you will give to each as you find him; 
they will know that you came from me, and they may help 
you to find the ‘ Bodach Glas.’ I cannot help you further than 
this, for if none of them can find the ‘Bodach Glas’ for you, 
I know not how you are to find him.” 

The young man left his father’s house, and travelled to the 
end of the first quarter of the world in quest of his stepmother’s 
youngest son, in case he might direct him in his quest, and after 
much searching through the world he found him. He walked 
into the house in which he dwelt, and he found no one in but a 
churlish old crone, who sat by the fire, and who ordered him out 
of the house, 

He refused to obey her, and determined not to go away until 
he would see the son of his stepmother. The master of the house 
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was very surly when he returned home in the gloaming, and he 
said angrily to the old woman, 

“Who is this pert fellow (peasan) that you have sitting by the 
fireside ?” 

“A pert fellow who was taking the road here, and he refused 
to go out of the house at my bidding,” said the old hag. 

“T’'ll soon put him out,” said he, and taking hold of the king’s 
son angrily, he kicked him out at the door. The young man was 
sorely hurt, but he did not complain, and on taking a bannock 
from his wallet he handed it to his stepmother’s son, saying— 
“take and taste.” The young man did so, and on recognising 
his mother’s message in the bannock, for he knew the taste of her 
bread, he at once understood that this was the king’s son, and saying 
—‘Son of the good, good mother (muirichinn), and son of the fine, 
fine mother,” he took him by the hand and led him to the fireside, 
and showed him every kindness. He could not, however, give 
him any information about where to find the “ Bodach Glas.” 
He told him, however, about the best way to take to the half of 
the world, where his second brother had settled, and then when 
he found him he might be able to give him the information he 
wanted. 

The king’s son started afresh again, and sought through the 
world until he got to its half, and when he got there and found 
the house out in which his stepmother’s second son was residing, 
he entered it. There was no one in but an old crone sitting by 
the fireside, who was very unhospitable, and ordered him out. 
He refused to go out, however, until his stepmother’s son would 
return. He came in the gloaming—in the mouth of the night— 
and said to the old woman :— 

“Who is this pert fellow you have got at the fireside”? “A 
pert fellow who was taking the road, and who refused to go out 
for me,” said the old woman. 

The master of the house then took hold of the king’s son and 
kicked him out of the door, and though the young man was sorely 
hurt he did not complain, but putting his hand into his wallet he 
took out a bannock, which he gave him, saying, ‘“‘ Take and taste.” 
As soon as he had tasted, he knew his mother’s baking, and 
understood the message the bannock conveyed, and who the 
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young man was. “Son of the good, good mother, and son of the 
fine, fine mother,” he said, taking him kindly by the hand and 
leading him to the fireside. He showed him every kindness, but 
could not tell him where to find the “ Bodach Glas.” He directed 
him, however, on the best way to find his eldest brother, who 
lived in the furthest away confines of the world, and who 
might know something of the object of his quest. 

The young man went on his journey again, for an obligation 
was upon him, and he could not rest until he found the “ Bodach 
Glas.” 

He searched the world until he reached its utmost confines, 
and there he found out the house of his stepmother’s eldest son. 
He went in, and there was nobody in but an old crone sitting by 
the fire, who, in surly tones, ordered him out of the house. He 
refused to go until his stepmother’s son would return home. He 
came in the gloaming, and, on seeing the stranger before him, he 
said angrily to the old hag— 

“* Who is this pert fellow sitting by the fire ?” 

“ A pert fellow who was taking the road, and refused to go out 
at my bidding,” said the old woman. 

The master of the house then took hold of the king’s son and 
kicked him out; and, although the young man was sorely hurt, he 
did not complain, but, putting his hand into his wallet, gave the 
remaining bannock to his stepmother’s eldest son, saying, “ Take 
and taste.” The moment he tasted of the bannock, he knew his 
mother’s baking, and understood the message it conveyed and 
who the young man was. “Son of the good, good mother, and 
son of the fine, fine mother,” he said, taking him kindly by the 
hand, and leading him to the fireside. He showed him every 
kindness. In the morning the young man told him about the 
“Bodach Glas,” and the obligation that was laid upon him to 
search for him until he would find him. 

“T understand whom you mean,” said his host, “the ‘ Bodach 
Glas’ is a king who is under bonds of obligation himself, and who 
is seeking for means to set himself free. Come with me toa 
knoll that is near this, and I will shew you a small lake. When 
you get to that lake you will hide yourself under the shadow of a 

leafy green tree that is there, and wait patiently until three 
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beautiful swans will come to the lake. These swans are the three 
daughters of the ‘Bodach Glas,’ and, after they swim about 
for a time, they will come ashore, and put off their garments of 
feathers, and will, as three young women, go to bathe in their 
own proper shape and form. The youngest of the three is the 
most beautiful and the best—you will easily know her from the 
others—and watch where she puts off her feather garments and 
secure them. She will have to seek them from you then, for she 
cannot resume the shape of the swan without this covering ; and 
make your own conditions before you give it to her, and she will 
take you to her father’s house. 

The King’s son was delighted to be so near the end of his 
quest, and though the lake was a good distance from him, he was 
not long going to it. He saw the green leafy tree, and he hid 
himself among its boughs, and awaited with patience until the 
swans came ; and, as his stepmother’s eldest son had told him, 
after swimming about for a long time, they came ashore, and, 
having divested themselves of their feathery covering, they went 
to wash themselves in the lake as three lovely young maidens, 
and he easily distinguished the youngest from her sisters by her 
very great beauty, and he secured her garment of feathers. She 
saw him at length when searching for her covering, which it was 
necessary for her to get as she was a great way from home, and 
her sisters flew away without her. The King’s son told her of all 
the pains and toils he had undergone because of her father’s having 
laid him under obligation, and as he restored to her her garment 
of feathers, he appealed to her mercy, and notin vain. When she 
got again into the shape of a swan, she made him lie down on her 
back between her wings, and she flew home with him to her 
father’s house. Her father was hunting away out on the moun- 
tains when they arrived, but when he returned home he knew the 
King’s son, and gave him a hearty welcome. They ate and drank 
merrily of everything one could desire, and they sat in the best 
chamber in the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 
( Continued.) 


PRESIDENT FORBES, on the 24th of October, 1745, wrote to Sir 
Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, urging the necessity of either him 
or Macleod of Macleod marching forthwith, at the head of the 
largest body of their men that could be got together, to the town 
of Inverness, while the other of them should remain in the island 
“to give the people directions, and to keep the proper coun 
tenance in that country.” The people were most unwilling to join 
their chiefs to fight against Prince Charles, and it is well known 
that had they been told before they left home they were going to 
fight for the Hanoverian dynasty, and against the Stuarts, they 
would not have left Skye. Even after they arrived in the South 
they expressed their unwillingness to fight against the Prince, 
and there is little doubt that they only did so in a very half- 
hearted manner. Donald Macleod of Bernera refused to follow 
his chief when requested to go to Dunvegan with his followers. 
In reply, he wrote—“I place at your disposal the twenty 
men of your tribe who are under my immediate command, and 
in any other quarrel would not fail to be at their head, but in the 
present I must go where a higher and more imperious duty calls 
me.” He then joined his Prince and fought against his chief. 
President Forbes, writing to Mr. (afterwards Sir Andrew) 
Mitchell on the 13th of November, 1745, says, among other 
things, that he found himself “almost alone, without troops, with- 
out arms, without money or credit; provided without no means to 
prevent extreme folly, except pen and ink, a tongue and some re- 
putation; and if you will except Macleod, whom I sent for from 
the Isle of Skye, supported by nobody of common sense or 
courage.” Macleod was with the President for some time prior to 
the date of this letter; for we find Forbes writing to Sir John 
Cope from Culloden on the 12th of the previous September a letter 
in which he says—‘“ Monday night Captain Sutherland, with 54 
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men, and Tuesday night Captain Macleod, with his company 
complete arrived at Inverness,” and in the same letter the Lord 
President continues—‘“I have great assistance at present from 
Macleod, who at my desire came from the Isle of Skye, alongst 
with his son” (who commanded the Macleod company), “and is 
now my fellow labourer.” It would appear that the son and his 
men were not altogether to be depended upon; for six weeks after 
the date of this letter we find Macleod on the 23rd of October, 
during a visit home to Dunvegan, writing the letter in which he 
said—“ The behaviour of my son’s men vexes me to the soul. 
They were entering an outhouse of Lovat’s, and sent to the 
master’s rendezvous.” The master, it will be remembered, was 
at this time on his way to Corryarrick, at the head of the Frasers 
to join Prince Charles. Young Macleod seems, however, to have 
reconsidered his position, and to have followed the advice of his 
father by adhering to the Government. 

The Lord President and the Earl of Loudon, writing to 
General Wade, at this time commanding in the North, on the 
16th of November, 1745, says that 160 Mackenzies, seduced by i 
the Earl of Cromarty, marched in the beginning of the week up 
the north side of Loch-Ness, depending upon being followed by 
five or six hundred Frasers under the Master of Lovat. The T 
Mackenzies had not then, however, passed the mountains, and 
the Frasers had not yet left their own country, and their Lord- 
ships had hopes they would not, for they had seven hundred 
Highlanders then in pay at Inverness, and looked hourly for 
more, with whom they were to endeavour to persuade the 
Frasers to stay at home. “Last Friday,” the writer of this 
letter continues, “‘ Macleod, with 400 of his kindred, joined us; 
which gives us hopes that we shall prevent the march of the 
Frasers who are not yet gone.” This was on the 15th of 
November, when the four Macleod Companies mustered at 
Inverness, and their officers received their commissions. The 
Captains who commanded the respective companies were—John 
Macleod, younger of Macleod ; Norman Macleod, of Waterstein ; 
Norman Macleod, of Berneray ; and Donald Macdonald. The 
Lieutenants were—Alexander Macleod, Donald Macleod, John 
Campbell, and William Macleod; and the Ensigns John Mac- 
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Caskill, John Macleod, John Macleod, and Donald Macleod. 
These four companies were joined by a company of one hundred 
men raised in Assynt by Captain Macleod of Geanies, and on 
the 10th of December they marched towards Elgin, under 
command of Norman Macleod of Macleod, to oppose Lewis 
Gordon’s operations in the Counties of Banff and Aberdeen. 
On the 13th of that month, the President writes to Macleod at Elgin 
“that Lord Lovat is come into town (Inverness) after abundance 
of shillie shallie stuff,” and that “he has at last agreed that all 
the arms belonging to his people shall be carried into Inverness 
by Sunday night.” This undertaking of Lovat’s, whether, as the 
President says, it be “jest or ernest,” detained Lord Loudon 
from going to the east to support Macleod, but Munro of 
Culcairn’s and William Mackintosh’s companies were sent after 
him so as to enable him to redeem engagements entered into 
by the Lord President, and those in superior command with the 
Duke of Gordon and others in Banffshire. On the same day 
President Forbes wrote Macleod another letter, in which he 
says— As zeal for His Majesty’s service, and for the support of 
our happy Constitution, is the sole motive of your march, with so 
many of your kinsmen, to a country so distant from your own, 
I presume you will not scruple to take directions from me, who, 
though I have no military command or authority, am actuated by 
the same principles that direct you.” The first object of the 
expedition was to be “to deliver the Duke of Gordon’s vassals 
and tenants and their neighbours in Banffshire from the oppression 
of the rebels, in the illegal and treasonable levies of men and 
money which they presume by force to make.” Four days later, 
on the 17th of the same month, the President writes Macleod 
again, saying—‘ The complaints of the City and County of 
Aberdeen of the oppression they suffer from the rebels are so 
clamorous, and the injury they suffer so violent, that it is no 
longer possible to endure them. You are, therefore, without loss 
of time, unless some accident insuperable detain you, to march 
alongst with Captain Munro of Culcairn and the company under 
his command, to Aberdeen, to secure that City and its neigh- 
bourhood from the hardships it has already felt, and is further 
threatened with.” On the same day the Lord President wrote to 
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James Morison, ex-Lord Provost of Aberdeen, intimating to him 
that “the Laird of Macleod goes a volunteer, at the head of 
a considerable body of his own kindred, to deliver you from 
harm.” In this expedition the Chief of Dunvegan had altogether 
seven companies under his command. He seems, however, not 
only to have failed in his object, but to have secured no laurels 
whatever for himself and his followers during the expedition. 

On his arrival in Elgin, Macleod received information that a 
body of two hundred of Prince Charlie’s followers had taken 
possession of the passage of the River Spey at Fochabers, but as 
he advanced they retreated and allowed him to cross the river 
without any opposition, after which he continued his march to 
Cullen, Banff, and Inverury. In the latter place, he was met on 
the 23rd of October, and nearly taken by surprise after night-fall 
by a superior force commanded by Lord Lewis Gordon. He 
was able to get his men hurriedly under arms, and take posses- 
sion of a few points of vantage in the town, where he made a 
brief stand, but his shot being expended, after a short skirmish, 
in which he lost about forty men, most of whom were taken 
prisoners, he made a hasty retreat across the Spey, on to Elgin 
and Forres. Here many of his men, who had no sympathy 
whatever with the cause for which they were asked to fight, left 
their Chief and went back to Skye as fast as their feet could take 
them. At Forres he mustered the remainder of his followers, 
and remained in that town until after Prince Charles’ march 
from Stirling. Macleod was ordered to Inverness, where he was 
joined by two companies of Sir Alexander Macdonald’s men, 
under the command of Captain James Macdonald of Airds, 
Troternish, Skye, and Captain John Macdonald of Kirkibost, 
North Uist, forming part of a force of about two thousand 
men, under the supreme command of the Earl of Loudon. 

At Inverness, Macleod received a letter from Lord Lewis 
Gordon in reply to inquiries which he had made of his Lordship 
regarding the prisoners taken at Inverury. In this letter, dated 
at “Aberdeen, December 27th, 1745,” Lord Gordon says—* I 
received your letter by express last night, dated from Gordon 
Castle, the 24th. All the care in our power has and shall be taken 
of your wounded men; and all the prisoners that were taken 
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under their arms shall meet with all the civility in our power. 

I shall take care to order supplies to be given to all 
the prisoners who want them, and the wounded men are as well 
taken care of as our own. I shall send you a list of the prisoners 
and wounded, with any useless papers and letters, as soon as 
possible ; and any other thing we can reasonably agree to, shall 
be done with pleasure.” As Lord Gordon did not know where 
to find Macleod, he addressed the letter ‘To the Honourable ye 
Laird of Makcleod, att Duncan Forbesse’s House, near Inverness. 
These.” Lord Gordon asked to be obliged in offering his compli- 
ments to Lord Charles Gordon, and he intimates in a postscript 
that “Colonel Colbert desires his compliments to be made to 
his Broyr. Castlehill,” Inverness. 

The next expedition in which we find Macleod engaged is in 
the ludicrous scare known as the “ Rout of Moy,” in which Lord 
Loudon, who commanded, and his followers, among whom were 
the Macleods and their Chief, cut such a sorry figure. The fol- 
lowing is the best version of the facts :—On the 16th of February, 
Prince Charles arrived at Moy Hall, the seat of the Mackintosh, 
who was himself away from home fighting for the Government. 
His lady was, however, a strong Jacobite, and, in the absence of 
her husband, she raised the clan to join the Prince, under Alex- 
ander Macgillivray of Dunmaglass, who led them to Perth. He 
afterwards joined Prince Charles, on his return from England, and 
was there appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the battalion, then 
raised from five to eight hundred by the addition to it of three 
hundred Farquharsons. They afterwards, on the 17th of January, 
1746, took part in the battle of Falkirk, after which the Prince 
and his whole army retired to the North, arriving, as already 
stated, at Moyhall, on Sunday, the 16th of February, within 
twelve miles of Inverness, where Lord Loudon was stationed at 
the head of some two thousand Government troops. The Com- 
mander at Inverness soon learnt that the Prince was in his vicinity, 
and determined to take him dead or alive. For this purpose he 
placed a cordon of sentinels round the town to prevent anyone get- 
ting out of it to give the alarm at Moyhall, and on Sunday evening 
he marched out for that place at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
the advance guard commanded by Norman Macleod of Macleod. 
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Notwithstanding Loudon’s sentinels, messengers were despatched 
from Inverness to Moyhall in advance of Loudon’s troops intimat- 
ing the danger of the Prince. Mrs. Mackintosh, on the arrival of 
his Royal Highness at her house, had sent out five or six men, 
under Donald Fraser, the smith of Moy, to watch the road from 
Inverness, which crossed the Nairn at the Bridge of Faillie. About 
midnight the blacksmith and his scouts discovered the approach of 
troops—Loudon’s advanced guard—under Macleod, who, accord- 
ing to the Facobite Memoirs, had been for some time “lying in a 
hollow, not knowing what to do by reason of the flashes of light- 
ning from the heavens that was confounding all their designs.” 
On perceiving them, the blacksmith, with great presence of mind, 
drew back his men to a pass near Creag-an-Eoin, and after instruc- 
ting them as to how they were to act, posted them on each side 
of the road, and then coolly awaited the approach of Loudon’s 
army. There were a number of peat stacks about, and they are 
supposed to have mistaken them in the dark for bodies of men. 
As soon as the first of Loudon’s army came in sight, Fraser fired 
his piece amongst them, his companions making a great noise, and 
running from place to place in different directions, following his 
example. The smith at the same time was, at the height of his 
voice, ordering imaginary Macdonalds and Camerons to advance 
on the right and on the left, and to give no quarter to the enemy, 
who wanted to murder their lawful prince, thus leading Loudon’s 
followers to think that they were confronted by a large body of the 
Prince’s army. Macleod’s famous piper, Donald Ban MacCrim- 
mon, was killed by the blacksmith’s first shot, standing close to the 
side of his Chief. The Government troops, thinking they had a 
whole army in front of them, made a hasty retreat to Inverness, 
the Macleods carrying the piper’s body, who was the only person 
killed, all the way to Inverness, where he is said to have been 
buried. The author of Zhe History of Clanchattan says that 
“the advanced guard, already dazzled by the lightning, fell into a 
panic, and rushed back on their main body, throwing that also 
into confusion. None doubted that the whole Jacobite force was 
upon them; and the entire army, inspired by an indescribable 
terror, turned their faces towards Inverness, and made their way 
to a place of safety with all the speed of which they were capable.” 
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Home, the author of The History of the Rebellion, says :—‘ The 
panic, fear, and flight continued till they got near Inverness, with- 
out being in any danger but that of being trampled to death, 
which many of them, when they were lying upon the ground and 
trod upon by such numbers, thought they could not possibly 
escape.” The Master of Ross, who was present, and from whom 
Home got his account of the famous Rout, said “ he had been in 
many perils, but had never found himself in a condition so 
grievous as that in which he was at the Rout of Moy.” The 
Prince in the meantime, on learning his danger, was up and out 
of bed at an early hour on Monday morning, and, after dressing 
hurriedly and seeing his brave hostess in the court-yard, was con- 
ducted to Moybeg, where the Camerons of Lochiel were encamped, 
with whom he had resolved to make a stand in the event of his 
being attacked. Shortly after his arrival, however, a messenger 
reached him conveying the gratifying intelligence of the blacksmith’s 
remarkable victory, whereupon the Prince at once returned to 
Moyhall, and he almost immediately with his force, now greatly 
augmented, marched upon Inverness, which he entered, at the 
head of his troops, on the 18th. Loudon, thinking the whole of the 
Highland army was at his heels, believed that in his retreat he was 
only saved from annihilation by the darkness of the night, did not 
remain in Inverness for a moment, but crossed Kessock Ferry as 
quickly as he could get his troops across on the 17th and 18th, 
pursued by a considerable force under the Earl of Cromarty. 
They were afterwards followed into Sutherlandshire and broken 
up, after which Loudon made for the sea coast. He then took 
passage with Macleod and his followers to Skye, where he and 
Lord President Forbes remained, at Dunvegan, in safe quarters 
until after the Battle of Culloden. 

Donald Ban MacCrimmon, killed at the Rout of Moy, was re- 
puted the best piper in the Highlands in his day. The author of 
The History and Traditions of the Isle of Skye says that Mac- 
Crimmon, when leaving Dunvegan at that time, had a presenti 
ment that he would never return from the expedition, and on that 
occasion he composed that plaintive air ‘Cha till mi tuilleadh;’ or 
MacCrimmon’s Lament, which he played on the pipes as the in- 
dependent companies of the Macleods were leaving Dunvegan, 
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while their wives and sweethearts were waving a sorrowful farewell 
to them. To this air MacCrimmon composed a feeling Gaelic 
song, the sentiments in which are brought out in the English 
imitation by Sir Walter Scott, which is as follows:— 


‘** Macleod’s wizard flag from the grey castle sallies, 
The rowers are seated, unmoored are the galleys ; 
Gleam war-axe and broadsword, clang target and quiver, 
As MacCrimmon plays ‘ Farewell to Dunvegan for ever !’ 


‘* Farewell to each cliff, on which breakers are foaming, 
Farewell each dark glen in which red-deer are roaming, 
Farewell, lonely Skye, to lake, mountain, and river, 
Macleod may return, but MacCrimmon shall never. 


‘* Farewell the bright clouds that on Culen are sleeping, 
Farewell the bright eyes in the fort that are weeping ; 
To each minstrel delusion farewell ! and for ever— 
MacCrimmon departs to return to you never. 


‘* The Banshee’s wild voice sings the death-dirge before me, 
And the pall of the dead for a mantle hangs o’er me ; 
But my heart shall not fly, and my nerve shall not quiver, 
Though devoted I go—to return again, never ! 


‘+ Too oft shall the note of MacCrimmon’s bewailing, 
Be heard when the Gael on their exile are sailing ; 
Dear land ! to the shores whence unwilling we sever ; 
Return, return, return, we shall never ! ci 


MacCrimmon had a sweetheart at Dunvegan, who, on hear- 
ing him play his “ Lament,” is said to have composed a touching 
song in response, which appeared in Cuairtear nan Gleann, and 
which is quoted below. It is, however, alleged that the late Rev. 
Dr. Norman Macleod, of St. Columba’s, Glasgow, the genial and 
talented editor of the Cuairtear, was himself the composer of the 
song :— 


** Dh’ iadh ceo nan stuc mu aodann Chuilinn, 
Is sheinn a’ bhean-shith a torman mulaid, 
Tha suilean gorm ciuin ’s an Duna’ sileadh 
O’n thriall thu bhuainn ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 


** Cha till, cha till, cha till MacCruimein, 
An cogadh no sith cha till e tuilleadh, 
Le airgiod no ni cha till MacCruimein ; 
Cha till gu brath gu la na cruinne. 


‘* Tha osag nan gleann gu fann ag imeachd ; 
Gach sruthan ’s gach allt gu mall le bruthach ; 
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Tha ialt’ nan speur feadh gheugan dubhach, 
A’ caoidh gun d’ fhalbh ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 
** Cha till, cha till, etc. 
‘* Tha’n fhairge fadheoidh Jan broin is mulaid, 
Tha ’m bata fo sheol, ach dhiult i siubhal ; 


Tha gair nan tonn le fuaim neo-shubhach, 
Ag radh gun d’ fhalbh ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 


** Cha till, cha till, etc. 
‘* Cha chluinnear do cheol ’s an Dun mu fheasgar, 
*S mac-talla nam mur le muirn ’g a fhreagairt ; 


Gach fleasgach is oigh, gun cheol, gun bheadradh, 
O’n thriall thu bhuainn ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 


** Cha till, cha till, etc.” 


(To be continued.) 








SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH. 


I, 


LONG before the disaster which overwhelmed Captain Mac- 
pherson and his companions in the beginning of this century, 
the forest of Gaick was regarded throughout Badenoch as a place 
of evil omen. Within its recesses lies lovely Loch Vrotainn, 
beneath whose waters MacGillenaoimh’s soz-disant hound and the 
famous white stag of Ben Alder had disappeared. Near Loch 
an Duin, the rash lover of a weird tale, met his fate. On the 
rocky slopes of Loch an t-Seilich, the wicked Lord Comyn was 
torn in pieces by eagles as he rode from Athole intending to 
consummate his unhallowed scheme. It was in Gaick that 
Maclan, the hunter, experienced the last of the poor wife of 
Laggan’s “high jinks.” A bard, whose lines do not seem to have 
been cast in any very pleasant places, thus expresses his ideas :— 
Thug mi greis an Cuilc ’san Gaidhig, 

’N Eadairt agus Allt-na-Laraig, 

Ach ’s mor gum b’annsa bhi ’n Drum Uachdar 

Na bhi ’n Gaidhig nan creag gruamach. 
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The scene of the following little ballad is laid in Gaick. I took 
down the words and air from a woman in Strone ninety years of 
age. The chorus is common to other districts. The following 
verses evidently refer to a tragedy of some kind. What it was 
my old friend could not say, but she was positive that the fairies 
were concerned in it. Indeed, these good folks or the Feinne 
are invariably credited with whatever is inexplicable in ballad or 
legend. I give the verses exactly as I wrote them at first. 
When sung, however, some simple vocables require to be occa- 
sionally introduced. They will thus form an artless and exquisite 
melody :— 


Key F. 
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Chi mi ’n toman caoruinn, cuilinn, 
Chi mi ’n toman caoruinn thall, 

Chi mi ’n toman caoruinn, cuilinn, 
’S laogh mo chéill’ air ’uilinn ann. 


An creagan dubha Loch-an-t-Seilich. 
Far an d’ rinn mi ’n cadal seang ; 

’S nuair a dhiisg mi ’sa mhaduinn, 
Cha robh leth mo-leabaidh ann. 


Dh’ eirich mi moch maduinn Earraich, 
Sheall mi mach an gleann ; 

Siil dha ’n d’ thug mi thar mo ghualainn, 
Bha d’ cheum ullach suas an gleann, 


Ach na ’m b’ aithne dhomhs’ an rathad, 

Gu bean-tighe an Uillt Bhain ; 

Dh’ innseadh dhomh mu éirigh gréine, 

’N e fuil an fhéidh bha ann. 
She had followed the steps of her companion into the mist, and 
at length came to what had evidently been the scene of a severe 
conflict. She found blood on the heather, and resolved to submit 
it to the inspection of a neighbouring wise woman, who at the 
_moment of sunrise would have—like others versed in the Black 
Art—peculiar powers of discernment. No further trace of the 
unfortunate hunter having been discovered, it was supposed that 
he had been withdrawn into fairy-land. 2. 
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A PECULIARITY IN GAELIC DIALECT. 


[By JOHN WHYTE.] 


IN his valuable and interesting paper on the Dialects of Scottish 
Gaelic in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
Vol. XII., Professor Mackinnon, in treating of the distinctive 
phonic differences between the Northern and Southern dialects, 
says, “The most marked distinction in sound between the North- 
ern and Southern dialects is a greater tendency in the former to 
what Professor Rhys calls diphthongisation, and which is attri- 
buted to a more delicate sensitiveness to musical sounds. The 
test sound between the two dialects is the prevalence in the North 
of an za sound, where the South is content with the original long 
e.” As examples, the Professor instances beul, bial; feur, fiar ; 
breug, briag, etc. We have here a very important fact, and a 
very interesting suggestion. As to the latter, namely, the alleged 
superior sensitiveness to musical sounds in the Northern Gael, I 
do not venture at present to offer any remark, preferring to con- 
tent myself on the safer ground of fact. I may, however, be 
permitted to say that Professor Mackinnon has pointed to a field 
of study not yet much cultivated, but one which will amply repay 
the labour of the intelligent student—the field of Gaelic phonology. 
I had recently occasion to dip slightly into the subject, and 
among the peculiarities which met me was of course this one, to 
which the Professor has given the first distinguishing place, 
namely, the substitution in the Northern Highlands of an za 
sound for the long ¢ of the Southern dialect. I found, however, 
that while, as Mr. Mackinnon observes, scores of words were pro- 
nounced with an za sound in the North, which in the South 
retained the sound of a long e¢, usually represented in modern 
Gaelic spelling by ez as in “‘ beul,” “eun,” etc., there were a num- 
ber of words which were also spelled with ew, but which under- 
went no change, such as, “ceum,” “beud,” “breun,” “ treun,” etc. 
In philology, as in other things, I suppose there is nothing with- 
out a cause, and therefore I did not dismiss these stubborn 
vocables of the latter class by labelling them with the convenient 
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desigr ation of “exceptions.” Neither, however, have I discovered 
the cause of the distinction ; more competent philologists than I 
am will doubtless be able to settle that matter. What I have dis- 
covered may be of some little service; in any case I deem it of 
sufficient interest to the student of Gaelic phonetics to justify me 
in sending it to the Celtic Magazine. 

I find that there are two distinct classes of words in the 
southern or south-western dialect spelled with ev. In the first 
class the ew has the sound of e in the English word “ where.” 
The following may serve as examples :—“ Beul,” “deur,” “eun,” 
“feur,” “freumh,” “leus,” “meud,” “neul,” &c. In all these the 
eu becomes za in the Northern dialect, the “beul” (bél) becoming 
“bial ;” “eun,” “ian,” &c. In the second class, on the other 
hand, the ew is sounded like e in “ whey ;” thus—“ beum,” “ beud,” 
“ceum,” “feum,” “ geum,” “treun,” &c., all. of which retain their 
vowel sound unchanged, and are pronounced alike North and 
South. I have met with one exception in either class; in the 
first the personal pronoun “e” (he) which, though sounded @ in 
the South, does not become za in the North. I may remark, 
however, that it is not uncommon to hear in Argyleshire the 
plural of this word pronounced éd, though spelled zad, as if it were 
unwilling to constitute itself an exception after all. The only 
departure from the second class I have found is the word “geur ” 
(sharp), which, though sounded by Southerners geyr, becomes in 
the North “giar,” unlike the other words in which the e# sounds 
éas in “ whey.” 

I thought that possibly some clue to the solution of the ques- 
tion might be found in the spelling of the words in Old Irish, but 
could not discover anything reliable, both classes of words being 
generally spelled with a simple 4 as they are now, though: differ- 
ing in sound, spelled in the South uniformly with ew. I have 
little doubt, however, that they must in old, as in modern, Gaelic 
have belonged to two distinct classes distinguished by difference 
of sound, though possessing the same vocalic symbol. What led 
to the distinction or caused the one class to appear in the North 
with an za instead of an é¢ sound, while the words of the other class 
are identical North and South, I do not consider myself com- 
petent to offer even a conjecture. 
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II. 
[By W. J. DouGtas.] 
A SCOTTISH University—at least in the Southern cities—is its 
professors. And there lies the root of the great evil that pervades 
them, the cause why so often they impart education without cul- 
ture. A man who enters a Scottish University a boor has a good 
chance of leaving it a boor, even although he has won the right 
to put after his name every letter with which his a/ma mater \abels 
learning. And if he does gain a more polished manner, a more 
easy, delicate, and discritninating taste, if his mind becomes more 
sensitive and subtle, and if he gains the many nameless charms 
that are style, he has to thank not so much his University as the 
quick and vivid life of the city in which the University is placed. 
This appears in the regard with which those who have gone out 
from our colleges look back to them. What memories cluster 
around the name of Bann or Oxford when uttered in ears of men 
who have there received the bread and the wine of thought from 
honoured teachers. The name of the a/ma mater is an inspira- 
tion strong and tender to the very end of life. The professional 
man whose existence is passed going up and down the same 
narrow and dreary path will look back to college and forward to 
heaven as the two shining things within the circle of his concep- 
tions. There is something of that feeling in those who have 
studied at the smaller Universities beyond the Forth, and Aber- 
deen and St. Andrew’s have still a poetic halo and a semi-sacred 
charm. But there is little of it in the bosoms of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh graduates. Some who have in their college days 
found or formed a cultured and a friendly circle have a deep, 
almost a passionate feeling, towards their University, but by far 
the greater part have for it that regard which is more than half as 
deep in its affection, and is only wholly awake in its criticism, 
which, with the partiality of the age for words and terms that 
never commit anyone to anything, they call a “general interest.” 
There is also a minority, respectable from a politician’s point of 
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view as possessing the only force of modern society, the force of 
numbers, who regard their University with the same love and 
reverence that an Irish leader may feel when he looks back upon 
the placid hours, free from care and free from temptation, that he 
spent within the walls of Kilmainham. 

Natural selection is a good thing—for those who can select. 
But choice does not guide you at 8 A.M. on a winter morning, in 
a fog which is only one part unadulterated fog, and is three parts 
soot, with a dogged and savage frost, with a gown of fiery red 
and a nose of the same warlike hue; with your brains frozen to the 
bottom with a feeling that somehow you have awakened up in the 
wrong world, you enter the class-room of Professor George G. 
Ramsay, called by a sounding and startling title, Professor of 
Humanity, which makes the uninitiated suppose that he is a sort 
of gowned-and-capped Dr. General Booth, with a mission to get 
number one to heaven by making numbers two and three miser- 
able on earth. You will find, however, that Humanity is a 
collegiate slang term for Latin. It shows the sense of irony which 
lies deep in the scholastic mind, the Romans having been marked 
for the inhuman greed of gain and glory which urged their bloody 
conquest of harmless nations whose only crime was their wealth. 
The Inhumanity Class would be more correct, but what will not 
people sacrifice for a syllable? However, Professor Ramsay is more 
in touch with the humanity than the inhumanity of that ancient 
town council which conquered a world. He is—as all should be 
who pretend to explain Rome and Athens to Glasgow and to 
Edinburgh—an ardent politician. A man who does not under- 
stand the conflicting emotions of patriotism and party is as fit to 
lecture upon Athenian literature and Roman life as a man who is 
colour blind is to lecture upon pictures. What, he says, may be 
interesting, but it is not likely to be valuable. Now, Professor 
Ramsay is not only a politician, but he is an orator, with often the 
strong and vigorous Roman manner in his oratory. On the other 
hand, it is only by an effort that he is terse, and his speeches have 
often an air as if written by a Roman, and extended by a French- 
man. For the great majority of his students—for those who are 
fairly comfortable in the Latin language, and are neither dons nor 
boobies—Professor Ramsay is an admirable teacher. There is a 
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rough and ready wit, a vigorous and homely life, or a martial ring, 
in his translations. You are not asked to be too nicely accurate, 
nor are you expected to write like Cicero or Cesar. A large and 
honest acquaintance with the language you must have, and then 
he endeavours to bring as near to you as may be—the olden 
times and the illustrious dead. The complaint is made, and with 
some truth, that those who came to college not for culture, but to 
unbar the examination gateways to the professions, do not find in 
Professor Ramsay what they want. They seek brain, he offers 
them culture. Again, it is complained by those who have already 
learned in school all that they can possibly be taught in a Scot- 
tish college, that he does not give enough importance to the 
minute points and fine distinctions and wide embracing laws, the 
knowledge of which constitute the highest scholarship. These 
objections are really recommendations. They show that his 
lectures are on the level of his class, not above or beneath it. If 
there are some who came to college, educated to the degree of an 
infant schoolboy, and some who know beforehand all that can be 
taught within the limits of the session and the course, it is their 
fault or their misfortune, not his. Professor Ramsay’s style may 
at times be too quick and too impatient for minute accuracy, and 
sometimes too elevated and too vehement for those who struggle 
after him, loaded with painful ignorance, but, take it all in all, it is 
a fine, broad, manly, and vigorous style, somewhat lavish, a trifle 
loud, a little discursive, but by it you gain a very human and a 
very loving acquaintance with the men of ancient Rome. 
Professor R. C. Jebb can hardly be called popular, but few 
men are so widely respected. His manner is a great misfortune. 
Handsome, after a certain heathenish and outlandlish type, with 
eyes of fire and a voice of music, with a simple beauty and a 
grace of thought and word which is wholly Greek, he is yet 
cursed by a self-consciousness which, to protect itself from the 
brambles: of ordinary life, assumes an appearance of arrant 
haughtiness, frequently oppressive and occasionally ludicrous. 
Remember these manners are not the man. The man is a 
scholar and a gentleman, and the gentleman fills the scholar with 
a free, firm, bold spirit, but the scholar makes the gentleman so 
sensitive and tender to every touch that for the purposes of 
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self-defence he is perhaps obliged to wear a coat of prickly mail. 
In spite of all this, Professor Jebb has a rare and wonderful gift of 
teaching. Perhaps the secret of it may be that he takes infinite 
pains. Slowly he goes from line to line, marking every point, 
bringing every obscure thing into the clearest light, and giving a 
translation that you seem to feel no art can better. It is not rare 
for a student to translate some passage of Greek literature into 
what seems to himself the perfection of musical and classic 
English. A wholesome discipline he gains when he comes to 
compare it with the strong, elegant, and simple rendering of 
Jebb. ’Tis like comparing the Venus of a classic chisel with the 
Venus of an opera ballet. Even grammar, that woodenest of 
studies, feels the touch of this man’s patience and his genius. It 
becomes to the students of Mr. Jebb a survey of harmonious and 
eternal principles by which language has been built to beauty and 
to splendour. Grammar is no longer a difficult rule to be learned 
and forgotten, but an insight into the revolutions of man and the 
evolution of humanity. The note-books that a careful student 
will construct in this class are often interesting reading. If you 
do not throw off your Greek with your College gown, it is always 
a delight to read again the books that were read in the senior and 
private classes, referring as you go to those notes of apt transla- 
tion and striking comment, of historical illustration, and deep, 
clear, complete analysis, a perfect treasury of illustration and 
explanation. Not that he ever acts upon the principle of the 
humourist, and says to you, “this is a beauty.” The excellence 
is there ; all enshroudments are taken away, and if you cannot see 
it for yourself, you would not be likely to see the better for 
twenty notes of exclamation. 

Until very lately the Scottish Universities cared nothing for 
modern languages. French, in their opinion, was only fit for 
dancing-masters; Italian for opera singers; and German for 
pedants; while English was a little useful as a medium for 
grammars and lexicons. History began with the politics of Troy, 
and ended with the fall of Constantinople. And just as Con- 
servatives always try to prove themselves Democrats, and 
Democrats assert that they are the only true Conservatives, so 
the professors of these studies assumed that only these studies 
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were “useful.” For the word “useful” in learning is like the 
word practical in politics, and the word orthodox in religion, or 
like the eloquence of a Prime Minister, a thing which at the same 
time means anything, everything, and nothing. We are be- 
coming more civilised. The object of a University training is 
twofold—to impart knowledge and give culture. 1f both of these, 
a classical training often and conspicuously fails. After the 
student and his nourishing mother have parted company for one 
or two short years, he only knows enough of Greek and Latin to 
misquote a few simple sentences, and his culture is represented 
by an ignorant intolerance of other people’s knowledge and a 
contempt for all who have not like himself had an opportunity of 
abusing glorious chances. Thus, while the journalism of this 
country represents always intelligence and often the very highest 
culture, it is the commonest of things to find a College—taught 
booby who regards himself as belonging to a class infinitely 
superior to journalists. The classical training of our Universities 
overwhelms many a simple soul with intellectual ruin. He had 
in him the elements of a man—he has become a prig. This 
might not be so if the time passed in learning Greek and 
forgetting it, as one builds a house of cards to knock it down 
again, were passed in the acquirement of some modern language, 
some living tongue not yet come to the philological sarco- 
phagus. He would have gained a means of real culture. For 
having once acquired masterly and fluent ease in a modern tongue, 
every motive would urge him to retain his treasure. He would 
read foreign books and newspapers ; he would come to see that 
the vast world depends on the law of gravitation, and not on the 
dictum of any little, great man whatever; his mind would gain 
strength, breadth, and fertility ; he would have been presented 
with a true patent of nobility and culture. Nor would any injury 
have been done to the cause of classical learning. The fates for- 
bid. We need to-day the lessons of the Athenian teachers more 
than any day upon which the sun has risen. The world is 
engaged in a confused battle of hysterics and brutishness. Our 
literature is not artistic, but canibalistic. We do not admire, we 
vivisect. We gorge upon each others emotions, and at 
last feast upon ourselves like the serpent devouring his own tail. 
3 
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We want, we need the light and the liberty of Greece, the serenity 
and the beauty, the grace and the harmony. The vision of 
Athens, so calm, so lovely, and so great, is of more worth for us 
to-day than the vision of the Holy Grail. But the knowledge 
and the perception of this antique loveliness will not be brought 
into modern life by forcing boys to learn Greek who can’t and 
won't learn it. Greece will always have her temples and her 
thronging worshippers, but it is a species of persecution to drag 
in a poor young rustic, who might have lived for better things 
and nolens volens offer him up in sacrifice to Grecian culture. 
From the classics the victim of a university education passes to 
the philosophies. The change marks an era in his life. If he is 
intellectual he assumes eye-glasses and the air of Plato. If he 
is not intellectual he talks with eloquence upon the sin of wasting 
one’s youthful prime upon unprofitable studies, and he becomes 
very facetious—the satirical dog that he is—upon these wonderful 
philosophies that seem made to knock one another about like Punch 
and Punch’s wife in the show. In one or other of these moods 
we put ourselves under Professor John Veitch. Thereissomething + 
very satisfying about Mr. Veitch’s lectures—he is so certain about 
everything. Opinions are now-a-days rather apt to have a game 
at lawn tennis with a fellow’s mind. They pass it over the line, 
and back again, to and fro, up and down until at last he believes 
in nothing but disbelief. Your trusted guide and teacher calmly 
says to you “ My dear boy here are two beliefs. It is very likely 
that they are both wrong, it is very unlikely they can both be 
right. On the whole, taking one thing with another, I might 
almost venture to think, though ready at any time to revise my 
opinion, that creed A is, perhaps, in some slight degree, preferable 
to creed B.” That is not the way with Professor Veitch. He 
thinks in a certain way, and if you think in that way you will be 
right. Other people have thought differently, but then they have 
thought wrongly. Now, of all things in this world I like a good, 
firm, dogmatic creed. I hate these people who are reaching a new 
development every year, and a new philosophy every lustrum. 
It is particularly hateful after you have fixed up your mental 
habitation to have people telling you that you have built upon 
sand, and that they only are patented to discover genuine rock. 
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Sand is not a bad foundation when you can’t get better, and don’t 
go digging a hole under your house to get out on the other side 
of the world. And so I am all for dogmas and Professor Veitch. 
There is a quiet, literary charm, too, about the old man’s style that 
is very soothing and gentle. He is a Scot of Scots. Here and there 
seldom but delicious, throughout his lectures, appears a piece of 
Scottish irony, a touch of native poetry, a characteristic expression 
that thrills the attentive ear. There is within him a deep well of 
thought and fancy, and its gentle waters find ways to fertilise and 
enliven his somewhat arid philosophy. 

The student’s wings having now been strengthened by the 
careful nursing of Professor Veitch, he is ready to fly into the 
regions presided over by Edward Caird. He may now study 
Moral Philosophy. There is an awe, a fascination, and a mystery 
about this class, and orthodox clergymen over their tea and toast 
whisper dreadful things about heresy. Nor is the appearance of 
Professor Edward Caird at all reassuring. Like his brother, the 
principal, he looks intellectual all over from his hat to his boots. 
A dark, slender, saturnine man, with the domed and lofty fore- 
head peculiar to great philosophers, and to Ally Sloper. Your 
first idea of Caird is intellectual greatness, and your last idea is 
like the first. He towers above ordinary humanity, and looks 
upon it with a somewhat cynical regard. His speech is the 
eloquence of intellect—clear, cold, unadorned demonstration, not 
persuasion. He seeks to unfold the secrets of philosophy as a 
teacher of mathematics unfoldsthe problemsof Euclid. His method 
is historical and Hegelian. He leads you to an intellectual height, 
always cool, sometimes frosty, and enables you to watch through 
the clear, still atmosphere the long procession of developing 
philosophies. And as all roads lead to Rome, so all Professor 
Caird’s teachings arrive at Hegel. Hegelianism in our days is the 
philosophy of the religious, and the religion of the philosophical, 
To many of its students it seems full of the most tremendous 
meaning, because as far as they are concerned it means nothing. 
The most accomplished writer in modern Scotland has written a 
work called the “ Secret of Hegel.” Every sentence of this work 
is brilliant, every page is fascinating, but “the secret” is not there. 
Before this book was written it was generally supposed that its 
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author alone of living men understood the central idea of 
Hegel’s mind. Since this book, it is believed that the Secret 
of Hegel died with Hegel. But although we do not know 
the secret of the sun we may enjoy the sun’s fair light. And so 
Caird’s teaching makes thinkers. Those who enter his class boys 
leave it men. They have been armed for the combat of the age, 
they have been taught to fear no false opinion, but to regard it 
as a power which by the very force of opposition will bring out 
the true; they have learned that there is no difficulty without 
a solution. 
It might seem to lay thinkers that no class in a British Liter- 
ary University would be so important as the class of English 
literature. Poor lay thinkers! The ideas of a University are 
deep, its designs inscrutable. The chair of English Literature, 
which, to the eyes of all the cultured world, is more honourable 
and useful than half the chairs taken together, and is at this time 
held by one whose name is famous over the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world, is in some respects considered inferior to the other pro- 
fessorships. There seems to be an idea that Greek is a necessity 
and English a luxury. This explains why so many of the older 
generation cannot write and speak their native language. At pre- 
sent, however, the senior class of English literature is accounted 
the best, and is certainly the most pleasant, in Glasgow. Conceive 
Burns in a University wearing a professor's gown, and delivering 
daily lectures, and you have Professor Nichol. There is the same 
deep humanity, tempered with a lurking scorn, the same poetic 
impulse restrained, but not confined, by pervading humour, 
the keen perception of shams, calling themselves things, 
and the tender, sensitive regard for great realities disguised 
and hidden. A strong and fearless man, with infinite tenderness, 
and infinite humour. As a professor, the best of him is squan- 
dered and lost. He has written a literary history among the first 
“in our language, he might have been the epic poet of Scotland. 
For a professor's task at best is dull and tedious, wearing out both 
heart and brain. It breaks upon the lonely contemplation that is 
necessary for the highest work, and it does not supply that which 
might compensate for the interruption, the stimulus of an event- 
ful public life. But the Glasgow students will hardly regret that 
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the world has lost a poet since they have gained a professor. All 
the poets in the world would not give to them the inspiration and 
the impulse that they gain from John Nichol. The fashion of 
our modern day is to complain that gratitude is dead. ’Tis false. 
Men are grateful enough when there is anything to be grateful 
for. Whenever any man spoils our fair earth, or our sweet, 
strong mother tongue with what he calls improvements, he comes 
and demands of us our gratitude, howling aloud when we 
won't and can’t be grateful. And there are so many of 
these social mendicants complaining of icy charity that an 
impression about universal ingratitude has gone abroad. But 
men like Dr. Nichol find the world very grateful, often too grateful. 
Throughout this country there is many acultured home where 
English books have a quiet and honoured abiding place, and the 
student as he looks round upon his loaded shelves and feels a 
secret glow at the thought of all their treasure wishes for one 
thing still. He remembers the shapely form of the revered pro- 
fessor, the shapely forehead, the flashing eyes and curling lips, 
and he wishes that in oil or marble that face and form should be 
ever with him, because it was the eloquent magic of these lips 
that caused his soul to behold the splendour and rapture of that 
other Britain compared to which our material land is but a shadow 
and an empty show, the Britain of acts and letters. 








SPELLS AND CHARMS. 





LEAVES FROM OUR HIGHLAND FOLK-LORE NOTE-BOOK. 
THE “SIAN.” 

“ SIAN” or “seun” simply means a charm for personal protection. 
In the West Highlands certain persons were believed able, by 
some mysterious power, to render the bodies of persons on whom 
they placed this charm invulnerable by steel or bullet. The 
charm held good from the time the person under its protection 
left the bestower’s presence until he again returned to him. This 
charm was mostly placed upon a friend before going to battle. 
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We give the following popular stories as illustrating its use :— 

When the Earl of Seaforth was proprietor of Kintail he wished 
to erect on one of the streams there what is generally known as a 
“crd,” or crating, for preventing the salmon from going up the 
stream. The people were by no means willing to have this crd 
erected, but at the same time they were afraid to offend the Earl, 
especially as he was a man of a very fiery temper, apt to do rash 
actions on the spur of the moment. When the day appointed 
for beginning the crd came round, the inhabitants determined to 
place in close proximity to Seaforth one of their company named 
Donald Dearg, who was privileged with the “sian” charm, and 
whom Seaforth would find as invulnerable as air. Donald Dearg 
resolved to pretend to be dead if he was struck by Seaforth, and 
it was expected that his feigned death would be the cause of 
relinquishing the work. Donald Dearg was called upon to put 
the first stone in the erection, which he pointedly refused to 
do. According to expectation, Seaforth drew his sword, struck 
Donald Dearg to the ground, and made a very hurried departure 
in the firm conviction that he had killed the man. The Earl had 
no sooner disappeared than Donald Dearg arose marked neither 
by gash nor bruise. 

This same Donald Dearg incurred the displeasure of two maternal 
uncles of his, who were besides most anxious that his property 
might fall into their hands. He had become the tacksman of the 
farm of Morvich, which these uncles much coveted. They 
determined to kill him, and, accordingly, arming themselves 
with swords they made for Donald’s house. They posted 
themselves on either side of the door, and when their would-be 
victim appeared they attempted to cut him down; but their 
weapons rebounded from his body with a hollow sound, and 
Donald Dearg came forth unscathed. 

TORADH. 
““TORADH” means produce, but, in the language of superstition, it 
appears to have been applied to the power which certain people 
were believed to have over the produce of their neighbours’ cattle 
It was believed that persons gifted with this power or charm 
could divert to themselves the milk of other people’s cows. The 
effect of the charm was discernible in various ways. The quantity 
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of milk might be lessened; or, if the quantity of milk was not 
less, its quality would be impoverished, for it would seldom yield 
cream, and if it yielded cream, the cream would certainly yield 
no butter. Recourse must be had in all such cases to people 
learned in the art of repelling this particular charm. One 
prescription may be given as it is of interest. The fire at bed- 
time was to be “nested” with three peats, which must be burnt 
thoroughly to coals, qui in matellam hand vacuam conjiciendi 
erant, to use a classical phrase ; the cows were to be rubbed with 
this from head to tail in the name of the Trinity; and, for pre- 
vention’s sake, this was to be done on the first day of every 
quarter before sunrise. The person able to place this charm on 
cattle also had some working apparatus, as the following story 
shows :—Coinneach Ban was a famous cattle physician, being 
more especially notable for his power of repelling this charm. A 
shepherd from afar, came to him for help. Coinneach though 
declaring he was “ too old to meet with Satan’s teeth,” neverthe- 
less gave the shepherd a bottle filled and well corked, and told him 
not to go from home next day, at the same time assuring him 
that the woman who was perpetrating the evil would come to him 
for relief, which he was not to grant until she was nigh-well dead. 
And as old Coinneach said, so matters came to pass. The 
woman’s friends were much scandalised at this, and demanded 
proof of her guilt from the shepherd. Coinneach was able to 
direct the shepherd to a house where he found the apparatus for 
bewitchment in a box fast locked. What it was, our informant 
could not say. 
CASG FOLA. 

CHARMS were employed for all sorts of bodily ailments. Rhymes 
were ordinarily necessary, and on repeating them the person 
found relief. But certain persons were evidently independent 
of incantations, gifted with a supernatural power to arrest some 
ailments or to cure certain diseases. Thus, a man might possess 
the gift of ““Casg Fola,” which literally means the stopping of 
blood. A man possessed of this power could stop any bleeding 
or running at a moment's notice, without anyemedicaments, but 
simply by the word of his power. He must, however, know the 
name of the person to be cured ; otherwise the charm or power 
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he possessed would not work. The following story illustrates 
this power and also the supreme importance of knowing correctly 
the sufferer’s name. 


In Wester Ross, once upon a time, lived Ian Ban, who was 
famous for his gift of Casg Fola. He was one night at a 
wedding at Aultbea, when a young man accidentally cut 
himself while slicing some cheese. Several persons 
present knew of Ian _ Ban’s_ supernatural power over 
bleeding and flowing generally, and when the bleeding from the 
young man’s hand was too seriously profuse, Ian was called upon 
to put his charms into effect. Ian knew the young man, and 
tried to bring his power into effect. But it was of no use. In 
this moment of excitement, he thought he had lost his power, 
and out he rushed to see if his dreadful suspicion was correct. 
But, no! he could stop the stream that flowed past the house 
with the word of his power as ever before, and the charm seemed 
to work as vigorously as ever. He could not, however, stop 
the bleeding in this particular case, and it was not until a wise 
woman near at hand, likewise possessed of this gift, was sent for 
that the blood stopped at her request. She had known the 
young man and his family history; she knew that grave doubts 
were entertained as to his paternity, and, judging that he was 
wrongly named, she gave him in the charm his proper name, 
and he recovered at once! 


On an another occasion Ian Ban was passing along the high- 
way at a place where he was well known. It was in the winter 
season, and some men at a farm there were killing the “mart 
geamhraidh,” or the winter's cow. At this work there was always 
some whisky going, and so it happened on this occasion. Seeing 
Ian approach, the men, who were just taking their dram on the 
eve of commencing operations, hid the botttle in a niggardly 
spirit with the intention of giving Ian no share. Ian suspected 
what had taken place, and immediately decided upon his revenge. 
They proceeded to kill the cow, but not a drop of blood would 
flow. Ian had put his charm into effect, and thus had taken his 


revenge. Mutual @xplanations soon followed, and matters were 
eventually set right. 
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CORPAN CREADHA. 
THE “corpan creadha,” or clay body, was made of clay in the 
image of a human being, or as nearly human as the culture of the 
rude artist could devise. It was intended to represent the body 
of the victim on whom the spell was to work. Pins, pieces of 
iron, and broken glass were stuck all over it, and especially over 
the vital parts. It was then placed in a smooth part of a stream, 
or in a half-dry channel where it might waste away, but with not 
too much hurry. As the corpan wasted away, so with the pains 
and torments of pins, knives, and glass wasted also the person for 
whom it was intended, and, when the corpan disappeared in this 
wasting process, the victim died. Ifthe person for whom the corpan 
was meant was fortunate enough to find it before it began to waste 
away, and if he kept it in safety and preservation he would come by 
no harm. We have been told of a case where the victim of this 
deadly spell a few years ago discovered his own corpan, took it 
home, and still preserves it fast and carefully locked up from any 
harm. In 1883 there was a case before the Inverness Police 
Court where a woman pleaded provocation for assaulting another, 
because the latter had caused a corpan creadha to be made for her 
destruction, and the corpan was actually produced in Court. In the 
local prints for December of that year the matter is described 
as follows:—“ Upon being asked by the Bailie if she had 
anything to say for herself, the accused expressed her idea 
that the girl’s grandmother was a witch, and in proof of the 
statement and to the great surprise and amusement of the 
court, exhibited a corp creadha, which she carefully extracted from 
a covering in which it was wrapt to protect it from injury. It 
bore a rude resemblance to the human form and was destitute of 
the legs. All over the body pins and shoe sprigs had been stuck 
in, the superstition being that the insertion of each pin produced 
in the victim of the witch sharp pains, while the removal of the 
legs was supposed to lead to withering of the limbs.” Readers of 
Mr. Black, the novelist, will remember his interesting and weird 
story of the “ Wise Women of Inverness,” which also turns on the 
superstition of the corpan creadha. Many instances have come 
to our knowledge of the use of the clay corpan even within recent 
years. 
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REVIEW. 





MERUGUD UILIx Marcc LErRTIs: The Irish Odyssey. 

Edited by Kuno Meyer. London: D. NuTT, 1886. 
Dr. KUNO MEYER is fast taking his place in the front rank of 
Celtic scholars. This is his third publication of Irish or Gaelic 
texts in as many years. He edited in 1883 the Irish version of 
the Alexander Saga, \ast year he published, with English transla- 
tion and notes, a valuable edition of the Cath Finntraga, or Battle 
of Ventry Harbour, a tale of the Feiné. Besides these, he has 
edited several texts for the Revue Celtique. For students of 
Scotch Gaelic, his name ought to be of peculiar interest, for he 
and Gaidoz were the first to draw the attention of philologists to 
the treasures of old Gaelic literature that exist in the Edinburgh 
Advocate’s Library. We hope soon to see some of these 
published under his able editing. 

The Merugud Uilix, or Wandering of Ulysses, belongs to the 
Troy cycle of Middle Age romance. The four great romantic 
cycles were (1), the Arthurian stories ; (2), Charlemagne and his 
twelve peers; (3), tales of Alexander the Great; and (4), the 
Siege of Troy and its congeners. Of these the Irish borrowed 
only the last two, for they had heroic tales enough of the Arthurian 
and Charlemagne type in their own Cuchulinn and Finn cycles, 
They borrowed the Troy and Alexander tales from the French 
poets of the 12th and 13th centuries, and not from any more 
original sources. These tales they worked up in their own fashion 
on Irish and Scotch soil; in fact, at times they altered their 
originals to such an extent as scarcely, but in name and main idea, 
to be recognised in their Irish dress. That is especially the case 
with the work before us. The main idea of the story is kept, and 
nothing more: Ulysses, after the fall of Troy, is making his way 
home to his country and wife. With the exception of the story 
of Polyphemus, and a reminiscence of the old dog Argos—and 
even these are characteristically changed, the rest of the story of 
the wanderings is entirely different. Indeed, the rest of the 
wanderings is but an early variant of a popular tale still existing 
in the Highlands though unpublished. The story is known as the 
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Tale of the Three Advices, and in it the folk-lorist recognises a 
strong family resemblance—not one of descent possibly, but one 
indicating kinship simply—to tale 103 tn the Gesta Romanorum. 
The three advices are exactly the same in the Highland story as 
in the Gesta, but the plot is quite different: the plot in the High- 
land story is, in fact, the Ulysses plot. A young man, newly 
married when he left home, escapes from a battle (Culloden is 
given in the story) and takes service with a baker. He serves 
five years first for the mere preservation of his life ; then he serves 
three periods of five years each for service money, and is offered 
at the end his choice of getting the money earned or of hearing 
their advices. He accepts the latter, and the advices are the 
same as in the Gesta—to think well before action, never to leave 
a high-way for a bye-way, and to beware the jealousy of an ill- 
assorted couple. The baker gives him a loaf, with injunctions not 
to taste of it till he meets his wife. It is needless to recouut his 
adventures by the way, but, when he arrives at last at his house 
one night, he thinks his wife is married to the young man that 
he sees within lovingly conversing with her. His first impulse is 
to shoot them both, but he remembers the first advice. He goes 
in and discovers that the young man is his own son, and that his 
wife—Penelope-like—is still unmarried, waiting his return. He 
breaks the loaf of bread, and finds all the earnings there of his 
fifteen years’ toil. These features are brought out in the work 
before us ; the three advices, the return and adventures by the 
way, the discovery of the wife and the young man who turns 
out to be the son, and, lastly, the loaf of bread or whatever the 
cilfing may be in the text. But details are different. The third 
precept in the work before us advises travelling only when the sun 
is up. Besides, the folk-tale dwells much on the stirring adven- 
tures on the journey home, while they are practically passed over 
in the book. From all this it seems clear that the author of the 
book most likely took a popular tale, added the Polyphemus 
incident, and gave the whole the name of Ulysses, 

The text is edited from two MSS. of the 14th century. Dr. 
Meyer has tried the hazardous experiment of reconstructing a 
corrected or critical text from the two. He gives, however, all 
the important variants of either MS. from his text in footnotes, 
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leaving aside mere orthographical variations. We are afraid that 
it is impossible to reduce the various spellings of Old and Middle 
Irish texts to a uniform standard ; that can be done only with a 
living tongue and literature, and we find it difficult enough in the 
Highlands here to arrive at a decent understanding on the most 
ordinary words of our cvery-day modern writing and editing. 
We strongly advise Dr. Meyer in future to print one MS. in full 
and give the variants from other MSS. in footnotes, as is usually 
done. His experiment, however, is very successful. His trans- 
lation, with the exception of one or two very small slips, as 
“eighty ships” for “twenty-four” at p. 24, is excellent. He 
gives at the end a list of some seventy words that are new or 
peculiar. The work is admirably got up. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir will be of interest to our readers to know the work that is to be done in Professor 
Mackinnon’s Celtic Class at Edinburgh for the coming session. The following is a 
summary of it :— 

The Introductory Lecture for the coming session will be delivered on November 
8th—Subject—‘‘ Loan-words in Gaelic.” The class meets daily thereafter at 4 P.M. 
The work for this year will be arranged as follows :— 

1. Monday and Wednesday—Lectures on the Celtic Language, Literature, and 

History. 

2. Tuesday and Thursday—Reading and Exposition of Gaelic and Irish Poets 

and Prose Writers. 

3. Friday—Manuscripts, Grammar, Exercises, and Examinations, 

The course of lectures for 1886-7 will consist of two parts :—(1.)—On Mondays, 
Lectures on Celtic Philology ; (2.) On Wednesdays, Lectures on the Literature of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

The Readings on Tuesdays will be selected from the First Part, and on Mondays 
from the Second Part of the class reading-book. 

During the latter portion of the session, the advanced sections of the class will 
give an hour on Friday to the reading of old MSS. 

The books recommended are :— 

1. In connection with the lectures—Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica; Curtius’s 
Greek Etymology ; Schleicher’s Comparative Grammar ; Rhys’s Lectures on 
Welsh Philology. 

2. For the Reading Class—(a)—Junior Divison—Class Reading Book (Part 
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First); Macpherson’s Grammar ; Stewart’s Grammar ; (b)—Senior Division— 
Class Reading Book (Part Second); Stewart’s Grammar; O’Donovan’s 
Grammar ; Windisch’s ‘‘ Kurzgefasste Irsiche Grammatik.” 
A special prize will be given for the best essay on the dialect of any particulars 
district in the Highlands of Scotland, selected by the candidate. 


UNIFORMITY in the spelling of Gaelic is much to be desired; indeed, it is an 
absolute necessity, if any good result is expected to come from the teaching of Gaelic 
in schools, to agree upon a standard spelling. Another necessity is that, if teachers 
are to make passes—which means that they impart education and gain money— 
simplicity, as well as uniformity, must be aimed at. The apostrophes and accent 
must be dealt with firmly, and with a view to their reduction, if their extinction is 
impossible, as perhaps itis. But who are to decide what this simplified and uniform 
spelling is to be ? 


WE are glad to notice that the Gaelic Society of London has taken this matter up. 
At a meeting, held on the 20th October, the subject was discussed in an able and 
ntelligent manner, and the conclusion was come to that a conference of leading Gaelic 
scholars should be held next year for the purpose of seeing what could be done, 
Previous experience does not make us very hopeful of success by means of a confer- 
ence. One humorous gentleman asked, on hearing of the proposed conterence, who 
would come out of it alive? For we know of friendships having been broken and 
professional advancement wrecked over a little Gaelic apostrophe ! 


THOSE immediately interested are the teachers, and, if they leave the matter to the 
dilettantism of mere Jitterateurs and editors of old texts, their hopes are ruined. A 
good set of educational works suitable for the New Code will do much more to uni- 
formise and simplify our spelling than any conference of impractical savants. And 
here it comes to our mind that in the New Code there is as yet no Gaelic schedule 
for the three years specific course. A scheme has been put forward in the last volume 
of the Inverness Gaelic Society’s Transactions which, though in our opinion inclined 
to be too difficult, may form the basis of a good scheme. We here reproduce it, so 
that Gaelic educationists may pronounce their verdict upon it and suggest amend- 
ments :— 

Ist Stage.—Reading of 50 pages of ordinary Gaelic prose. Reciting of 5olines ot 
Gaelic Poetry. General knowledge of Gaelic Declension. 

2nd Stage.—Reading 100 pages of Gaelic prose and verse. Writing to dictation 
from the same. Reciting 100 lines of Gaelic poetry, with meanings and allusions. 
General knowledge of Gaelic Grammar. 

3rd Stage.—Reading of Gaelic prose and verse. Reciting of 150 linesof Gaelic 
Poetry. Composition of a theme in Gaelic,and some knowledge of the history, con- 
struction and literature of the Gaelic language. 


WHETHER, as rumoured, the Scottish Celtic Review is dead or not, the Rey. Mr, 
Cameron is not so. He has, in the Scottish Review, a poem from the Dean of Lis~ 
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more’s Book, edited afresh, with translation, notes, and a modern version, and a later 
popular version similarly treated. The poem is Urnaigh Oisein, or Ossian’s Prayer. 
Mr, Cameron’s edition may be taken as absolutely correct, or at least as correct as 
the state and character of the MS. can allow. Dr. Maclauchlan’s text, in his pub- 
lished edition of the Dean’s book, contains, as compared with Mr. Cameron’s read- 
ings, some seventy errors in as many lines. Most of the errors do not seriously inter- 
fere with the meaning, though some certainly do. We cannot, in fact, be satisfied 
now with Dr. Maclauchlan’s edition, and Mr, Cameron should be encouraged and 
urged to publish at least the corrected text. Mr. Cameron gives also a last century 
version of the poem, as found in the MacNicol MSS. Those MSS. were published 
in 1872 by J. F. Campbell, in ‘“‘ Leabhar na Feinne.” We are sorry to see that J. F. 
Car pbell has made a few mistakes also in the transcription. It would be a boon to 
Gaelic scholarship if some one compared Campbell’s book throughout with his origi- 
nals, and published the necessary corrections ; for the book does not, like the Dean’s 
Book as published, require a new stock, lock, and barrel. Mr. Cameron has not 
noted that MacNicol’: copy of this poem is merely a MacNicolign revisal of honest 
Thomas Hill's edition in his collection of poems sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1783. MacNicol, besides, transcribed, literatim almost, Hill’s Cath Mhanuis, and 
adopted Hill’s Diarmad. We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the Mac- 
Nicol MSS. require careful handling. Mr. Cameron has adopted Irish orthography 
for his modernised form of the poem from the Dean, and he has practically the same 
for his corrected form of MacNicol’s version. A good deal may be advanced for so 
treating the Dean’s MS., and, if the word “ modern” were dropped, and an attempt 
made to render the Dean’s work into the corrected Gaelic spelling of his time, which 
would be very Irish without doubt, no one could object. We cannot follow Mr. 
Cameron in rendering MacNicol into Irish forms; we cannot admire forms like a 
“a bh-feil,” ** Oisin,” “ Eireann (gen. ),” &c. We wonder if ‘nam ” of the third line 
on p. 364 is a printer’s error (of which there are a few, as in the numbering of the 
notes on p. 344, and “sheannamaid” on p. 360), or a conscious dropping 
of the apostrophe. We see still several other useless apostrophes kept, as in gu’m, 
cha’n, a’m’, &c. May we suggest that in future Mr. Cameron should print the ancient 
and modern version on opposite facing pages, line for line, and the English translation 
at the bottom? It would be a great convenience to the reader. 


READERS of this Magazine who have followed with interest the controversy on the 
Early Celtic Church between Provost Macandrew and the Rev. Mr. Chisholm, will 
be glad to hear that a new work by Professor Stokes, of Dublin, entitled ‘‘ Ireland 
and the Celtic Church,” will be issued presently by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
It describes, from original authorities, the origin and introduction of Celtic 
Christianity, the social life of St. Patrick’s age, the invasion of the Danes, the 
doctrines, missions, and scholarship of the Irish monks, and traces the course of the 
events which led to the conquest by Strongbow and the Normans, 


THE Academy has become a recognised medium for Celtic news and notes, Letters, 
notes, and reviews from Celtic savants like Rhys, Stokes, Meyer, and others, constantly 
appear in itscolumns, and lend an added interest for Celts to the otherwise excellent 
contents of this weekly review. The latest Celtic articles in the Academy have been a 
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series of three papers by Dr. Whitely Stokes, entitled ‘‘ Notes ofa Philological Tour.” 
They appeared inthe numbers for September 25th and October 2nd and 9th. Dr. 
Stokes has been visiting France, Switzerland, and Belgium, where he examined the 
Celtic, especially the Irish, MSS. that exist in the leading Continental libraries. He 
gives corrections of texts already published, presents new glosses, and otherwise makes 
most interesting and important observations. But the corrections and comparisons of 
MSS., which are of most interest to Scottish Gaels are those he offers upon Dr. 
Reeve’s edition of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba. These will be found in the num- 
ber of the Academy for October 2nd. 


THE Revue Celtique since it came under the editorship of M. D’Arbois de Jubainville and 
his three coadjutors, MM. Loth, Ernault, and Dottin, has appeared with the regular- 
ity ofa Quarterly. Nor are its interests and importance any lessened by the change. 
The last number, the third number of the seventh volume, appeared a week or two ago. 
One of the articles of most interest is Dr, Whitley Stokes’s text, translation and note of 
‘* Find andthe Phantoms.” It is a poem ostensibly by Ossian, found in the Book of 
Leinster, a MS. of the 12th century. It and two other poems, also found in this 
MS., are the oldest ‘‘Ossianic” poems we possess, One interesting superstition 
appears in this poem, which may be here mentioned: the sunrise disperses evil 
phantoms. So, too, the Norse Trolls burst if they saw sunrise, and on two 
previous pages of this number of our Magazine, in the article on Badenoch 
Songs, and in ‘‘ Spells and Charms” under Zoradh, the same idea appears. 
i, This number contains also a long and very important review of the second 
edition of Rhys’ Celtic Britain, by the Editor. No student of early Gaelic 
history can afford to overlook this article ; it suggests wholesome doubts as to some 
of the Professor’s positions, He approves of Windisch and Rhys’ derivation of 
Britannia. They point out that good Greek MSS, give the name Prettania, and this, 
if considered a Gaulish or Gallo-British word, would answer to Crettania among the 
Old Gaels ; and this at once leads to the name Cruithnech, the Irish name of the 
Picts. Hence Britain was named after the original name of the Picts. The 
importance of this derivation, if it is correct, and that looks likely, cannot, either 
historically or ethnologically, be over-estimated. 
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GAELIC ALMANACK FOR NOVEMBER, 1886. 
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MUTHADH AN T-SOLUIS. 


D AN CIAD CHR.—3 LA—5.5 F. 
O AN SOLUS LAN—II LA—7.7 F. 


( AN CR. MU DHEIR.--18 LA--10.40 F, 
@ AN SOLUS UR—25 LA—7.19 F. 



























































A'ghrian. | y~ Line. sc Oviensig, 

gem Lian | MAD. |FEASG. | MAD. |PRASG.| 
U. M. || U.M. | U. M. |] U. M. | U. M, 
1}L]| An t-Samhuin; Bas Thighearna 
Dheorsa Ghordain, 1793 7.22E || 5.31] 5-54/| 3. 5| 3-25 
2} M]| La nam Marbh 4.30L || 6.19] 6.45|| 3-47] 4.10 
3; C 7-26 || 7-13| 7-43|| 4-34| 459 
4| D| Tighin a nall Phrionns Orainns, 1688 || 4.26 L || 8.20) 8.58|| 5.32| 6. 6 
5| H| Latha Inkerman, 1854 7.29 E || 9.38) 10.15 || 6.44] 7.22 
6|S | Breith Raibeart Heron, 1764 4.23 L || 10.48/11.19|| 7.58] 8.32 
7\ 3 | XXL. Donaich an déigh na Caingis 7.34 E || 11.48] ... 9. 3| 9.29 
8| L | Bas Dhuns Scotuis, 1308 4.18 L || O10] 0.31|] 9.53 | 10.15 
9|M| Breith a’ Phrionnsa, 1841 7.38 E || 0.50] 1. 9|| 10.35 | 10.54 
10| C | Breith Fhir Chuil-fhodair, 1685 4-14 L || 1.27| 1.44]| 11.13 | 11.32 
1r| D| An fhéill Martainn 7.42E || 2. 1| 2.18|/ 11.50] «-- 
12| H| Bas Shir Uilleam Fhoirbeis, 1806 4-16 L || 2.34| 2.50]] 0. 8| 0.26 
13| S | Latha Sliabh an t-Siorra, 1715 7.46E || 3. 7) 3-24) 0.45) 1. 4 
14| 9 | XX//. Donaich an déigh na Caingis || 4. 7. || 3-42| 4. 1}| 1.23} 1-42 
15| L| Bas Iain Witherspoon, Ol/, D. Oli. 
Leigh., 1794 7.51 E || 4.21| 4.41|| 2. 1] 2.20 

16| M| Bas Banrigh Mairghread, 1093 4.3L |} 5- 3) 5.28|| 241] 3. 3 
17| C | Bas Banngh Tearlag, 1818 7.55E || 5-53| 6.22|| 3.25] 3-5¢ 
18| D | Glacadh Chars, 1877 3-59 L || 6.52) 7.26]] 4.17| 4-47 
19| H| Breith Righ Tearlach I., 1601 7.59E || 8 4] 8.42]| 5.20] 5.53 
20| S | Breith Uilleam Bhlackwood, 1776 || 3.57 L || 9-23| 10. 2|) 6.30] 7. 9 
21| 3 | XXIII. Donaich an déigh na Caingis || 8, 3 8 || 10.37] 11. 9|| 7.47| 8.22 
22|L | Breith Dhighall Stiibhart, 1753 3-53 L || 11.38] ... 8.55| 9.26 
23| M} An t-sean fhéill Martainn 8 7E || 0% 5| 031 || 9:54) to.21 
24|C | Bas Iain Knox, 1572 3-51 L || 055 1.19 | 10.46 | I1.11 
25|D/| B. Sheann Tormoid MhicLeoid, 1863 | 8.11 E || 1.42] 2. 4|| 11.35 | 11-59 
26|H |] 3-47L || 2.16) 2.47] ... | 0.23 
27|S | Latha Phentland, 1666 8.15 E || 3- 6] 3.25]| 0.44] I. 5 
28| B| LZ. Donaich de'n Teachd 3-45 L || 3-45] 4. 5 1.26| 1.46 
29| L | Oidhche fhéill Anndrais | 8.19 E || 4.26] 4.47|| 2. 6| 2.25 
30| M| An fhéill Anndrais 3-43 L || 5.8 5-29 || 2.44] 3. 4 
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